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| SIR, 
F I am at all capable of un- 
$ dertaking your Commands, 
* It is wholly owing to the 
Advantage of that Conyerſe you 
| A. 2 have 


2.3 
have for ſome time Honoured 
me with : But would you be 
prevailed upon, to lay aſide 
your Authority, oyer me, I could 
aſlign the Province to a much 


more -.skilfull Hand ; 1 .could | 


. wiſh” you / would rather have 
Inſtra&ted -me your » ſelf - upon 
thoſe Points you have offered to 
my Conlideration, than to exact 
the little I am able to ſay up- 
on them. "However, in order 
tro begin that Correſpondence 
betwixe us, (which your Letter 
{o kindly propoſes, and which 
is:{o; :much -for' my own-Bene- 
fe; I will here give my Im- 
perfect Thoughts upon your 
firſt Queſtion, viz, | 


—_—_— Whether 
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WW, bether C raicdl ſe C jth 


rious | Enquiries are Te- 
ally Conducive to the ad- 
vancement , of ſolid and 
ne fu Learning, or 7108: 2 


together wich -my Opitibn IA 
general of the i Controverhe be- 
ewixt. Sir- William Temple and Mr. 
Wotton, and. that: berwixt Df. 
Bentley and Mr. Boyl. This EF 
ſhall only do, 1o far as it will 
come within the Compals :and 
Form of a Letter; for 1 am' not 
at all inclined to engage in a ler 
Methodical Diſcourle. 


'Tho'' the Negative (ide of 


this Queſtion may. hold very 


well, it applyed to ſome ſuper- 


ficial Wits and pretended” Virtyoſt 
A 3 in 
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in the World ; yer it can never 
be fupported againſt thoſe learn- 
ed Antients and Moderns, that are 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed by rhe Namie 


of Criticks, For to them we 


owe what is truly Curious and || 


Entertaining in Philoſophy ; and 
ro them we muſt attribute all 
thoſe admirable. Refinements in 
the Liberal Axts and Sciences. 
For had not the Cenſor of. for- 
mer Times been able, by their 
great Knowledge of Nature. and 
Reaſon, to refute the many crude 
indigeſted Hypotheſes, which fre- 
quently were adyanced in Athens 
and Rome ; what whimſical In- 
ventions had Sophiſters impoſed 
upon the more unletrer'd ſort of 
People, and tranſmitted ! down 
ro; Poſterity, ,for rare Syſtems 
and unuſual beights in; Philofo- 
phy ? and had: nor. che _ 
f 4 O 


[5] 
of latter Ages, ' when Learmog 
after along and' dark - Interval 
began to dawn and revive again 
in Europe, been very induſtrious in 
Publiſhing corre&t Editions of 


FS anfac Books, and putting, Mo+ 


dern Authors upon great Care 
and exactnels in their Writings, 
that they might at laſt reſtore 
Letters to the World, we had 
nor at this day ſeen Learning in 
{o flouriſhing a Condition, nor 
ſo -many Academies, and places 
of Polite - Literature, where Men ' 
are wholly ſet apart for the 
Cultivation of: Knowledge. 


There - are. indeed ſome Stu- 
dies, wherein a Scrutinous Curt- 
olity is alrogecher impertinent 
and ridiculous ; as when we 
would buſie' our Thoughts/-a- 
bout things that can neither" 're- 
_ A 4 form 
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form our Morals, nor enlighten 
our Underftandings, when we 
either fink them ro mean ,and 
frivolous Niceties, or raiſe them 
ro ſecret .unknowable | Diſquili- 
tions. And yet theſe two 'Ex- 
txeams have «ſtrangely engaged 
many great Men. 


Simonides ( we are told ) un- 
dertook to give 2 politive De- 
- finition of the Nature and El\- 
ſence of GOD : But he ſoon 
found his imperfect Capacity 
could frame- no adequate Con- 
ceptions of him, no Deſcriptions, 
bur what were purely Negative. 
Ariſtotle, and many other Philo- 
ſophers, attempted the Solution 


-of: ſeveral abſtruſe Phanomena | 


air Nauye ;. which we have 
cauſe to, believe by their bad 
Succeſs, is beyond the ſcanty 


- power 


» 
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power of Humane Reaſon, And. 
our> Modern Philoſophers and. 


Divines are every day raiſcing 
new. Hypotheſes, and ſeem re- 
ſolved ro unfold all the My- 
ſteries of Religion. Bur after 
all their ſubtle realonings| and 
labour'd Dilputes, they will find 
no better Effe&ts of their Stu- 
dies than Uncertainty and Con- 
fuſion, For tho' in Juſtice to 
our ſelves we ought to enter- 
tain great and worthy Idea's 
of the excelſency of Humane 
Reaſon; yet Experience teaches 


_ us, that it is bounded and li- 


mitted in many reſpects, thar 
it is ſhort and imperfect in its 
Deductions, even in thoſe things 
that are more immediately with- 
in its. compals. Why. then 
ſhould ſome Men be {o fond 
of Speculations, which the wi- 


ler 


8] 
ſer /part of Mankind have-con- 
cluded above - their Knowledge, 
and which-they themſelves — 
confe!s to be nothing better than 
Learned Amuſements ? 

As to the other Extream; I 
am ſo far from admiring chole 
great Men, that haye taken 
wonderful Pains about little in- 
fHgnificant things, as in traceing 
the riſe and progreſs of Words; 
and have written Volumes con- 
cerning particular Letters; thac [ 
think chey miſerably loſt their 
time ; and ſo will any one 
that reads their Works upon 
thele Subjects : Whatever can 
be ſaid upon them is not worth 
knowing. The Authors indeed 
may flatter themſelves with the 
Thoughts' of ſome New' Diſco- 
veries ot hidden Seerers' ;- but 
the 


— -* 
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the World. will never- grow wi- 
fer for ſuch Labours. We ſhall 
not underſtand the Noble Ex- 
preflions and Proprieties of Ho- 
mer, nor the Style and Genius 


8 of Thucdides ar all the better, 


for being nicely skill d in the 
Chronology of the Greek 
Tongue ; or for knowing how 
many Letters Cadmus firſt found 
out, and by what Degrees the 
Alphabet, as we now have it, 
was compleated. Theſe are fri- 
volous Curioſities, fir only for 
Pedants and School-maſters to 


amuſe their Boys withall ; and. 


are wholly Forreign to the ac- 
quiſition of ſolid and real Know- 


ledge. 


But there are however many 
kinds of Learning, wherein Cu- 
rious and- Critical Obſervations 


are 


[10] 
ate, very commendable, and are 
doubtlels Noble Exerciſes of 
Humane Underſtanding; And 
of all ſuch; Studies, methinks that 
of Experimental Philoſophy is the 
moſt noble, beneficial, and fa- 
tisfactory. For the Mid: is not 
there ſeduced with - abſtracted 
Arguments and Chymezical No- 
tions; bur is determinec by De- 
monſtration and Matter, of Fac. 
It is the great InſtEgent by 
which fuch | admirable” Effects 
in Nature have been diſcover- 
ed, and from whence the con- 


. - ſituene Priagjples of all mix- 


ed Bodies are beſt known,, and 
thole Nice Speculations of Phy- 
lolophy ſo excellently ground- 
ed. But even this Science, how- 
ever. deſirable and entertaining 
in ic ſelf co an inquiſitive Ge- 
nius, may be proſecuted to, a 

great 


a 


| great abſurdity : As when Men 


" F1r} 


carry on\.their Experiments to 
the 'Land of che Moon ; contrive 
Aerial © Engines for: our paſlage 
thither ; »and teach the Learned 
to fly: as *:famailiarly as others 
walk-:-iWhen "they. are  refoly- 
ed 'ro refine: {o far upon all for- 
mer 'Inventions, as.. to advance 
New. [mpoſhbilities, and inſtead 
of: improveing uſetul- -Naviga- 
tion, will: propole. Methods tor 
Ships- ſailing /- under Water, and 
ſucks like Contradictions to Na- 
tare. Thele, 1 muſt confeſs, 
are\; Projections chat . turn. .upon 
too | ſubtle and deep Reaſons 
for my - comprehenſion. Others 
have diſcovered by. the help, of 
their Glaſſes, that thoſe Inſects 
which | are | almoſt inviſible to 
a Naked Eye, have however 
as diſtin& ' parts as we have ; 
. . land 


and © that a, Louſe, compared 
to thoſe Jiveing Atoms, is a 


Creature of a - monſtrous ſize, 


There are yet others; who not 
only undertake ro trace Nature 
in all her *Operations, .but - will 


_ pretend to: rival her Works, and 


produce the ' ſame Effetts from 
Artificial - Cauſes. But 'when 
Chymiſts, -ſecring up for . Adepts, 
forget their uletul Experiments, 
and begin to huat after the Phi- 
lofophers-Stone ; when they talk of 
nothing but their -Diana, their 
Brameſjence and their ſecret Phyſts 
cal' Matter ': When, I lay, they 
ire once fo belatted as to have 
chele Whimfies in their Head, and 
to expend their Heakh,. Labour, 


and | /doney, in digging for an 


iginary Mine in. Fairy Ground ; 
we may reaſonably Conclude 
them in the High-:Road x0. Po- 

3 verty 
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verty and- Confuſion. 1 wonder 
indeed, how Men of Senſe can 
be. taken wich thoſe Improbabili- 
ries, ſome Clymical Authors impoſe 
upon. their Readers : I mean, 


thole Stories  about' the Vaſt 


Quantities of .Gold made. ir 
Mighty Elixir or Tranſmuting Taw- 
der ; to which they aſcribe: little 
leſs than, a Kind of Divinity and 
Omniportence. 1 have read in 
ſome of their late Books, that it 
is Authentically recorded, that 
Ripley, an Engliſh Adeptus, ſent. for 
many Years {ucceſſively an Hun- 

dred Thouſand Pounds of Arti- 
ficial Geld to the Knights of Rhodes, 
to maintain the War againſt the 
Turks : And that Raymund Lully, 
another Adeptus, furniſhed Edward 
the Firſt with fix Myriads of 
the lame Mertal, to carry onthe 


. Holy War in the Holy Land. Be- / 


lides, 


| 14 ]. 
ſides, L have read a great many 
Tales of Covents, Monaſteries, 
"Holz pitals, and other Works of 
cls. which have beer” pri- 
vately founded at the Expence 
of :. the- Adepti Bur a Man 
muſt: be. arrived at Dotage, be- 
fore he believes this Cant : It 
can bave no better Credit" ſure 
with any thinking Perion, than 
a: fQtirious Narrative in +a Ro- 
Mance. - 


To be well $kill'd in Chro- 
xology is looked -upon as a great 
and. neceſlary: piece of! Learn- 
ing. For this Science -only gives 
us a diſtinct View / of 'the Suc- 
ceſlive . Ordes of things | from 
che. firſt Accounts. of time: Ir 
determines aad divides the Pe- 
riods . of the moſt - conſidera- 


| ble Tranſactions . of paſt Ages ; 


which 
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which - Hiſtory does not . oblige 
it ſelf. to, | being | chiefly -imploy- 
ed in.,repreſenting : the - Cau 
Viciſfitudes and Events of them ; 
in letting us into the crue re- 


SY forts: and intrinſick- Contextures 


of publick: and private' Negotia« 
tions ,z., and conveying down 
ſuch Notices: and Obſeryacions 
from Antiquity, as may be of 
Service in the ConduR - of all 
future Occurrences in Humane 
Life. And therefore without 
Chronology we ' ſhould have bur 
an imperfet knowledge of 


one of the moſt _ uleful-- and” 
pleaſant. Studies in the :World.* 


Burt I could + never underſtand 
the'.' uſe at- '- pleaſure + of'-:that 
everlaſting Contention ſome Wri- 
ters have raiſed: amongſt them- 
ſelves, about ſmall- Pantilio's 

B "— 
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apd-Nicenes.; wherein 'perchance 


— they are much concerned 'to 


<loover whether - Homer 'or.: Hes 
fad>:\did: really live - farſt'; to 
know: what \Day - and Hour 
{ach -a-- Kimg-\.or: Conſul: dyed, 
"Theſe lice: Queſtioas © have 
feemd fo very important, - that 
the: World has been ttoubled 
with! whole. Volumes - about 
_ and- after all, rhe Quar- 

errands cas \t begun, 1 am 
=_ at"a loſs roo- to know 
tht worth of: chart; hidden and 
. XxEMmare>. Knowledpe;': Antiquaris 

#o - mich iryvatue: themſelves up- 
Ste os beft- bur Un- 
* Ceniinband Conjettural, / being 
drawn: our” of defaced i: Monu 
meats, rams, Infcriptions,;' Calendars, 
-traditidis,” rchives, Fragments, and 


ſeated: pallages of- loft Books 
Thele 


[37 ] 


Thele Men however put an 


higher Eſteem on. ſuch Trea- 
ſures, '( as they cail them.) 
than/-omn all he: ſolid and be- 
neficial .;Studies a Man can ap- 
ply himfelt ro. To diſcern the 
Year' of a ruſted Medal, or 
the'Date of a Moth-eaten Ma- 
nuſcript, is in their account. a 

greater piece of Learning, than 
to] be'- acquainted with the 
Lite and  Actions-of that -Em+- 
perour whoſe. Image the - Coin 
bears, \.or to [underſtand the 
Style and Matter .of the Book 
ic: ſelf Perhaps,' the one kind 
of'© Knowledge. «;;naay coſt as 


mueh;:Pains | and/;Labour as the - 


other ;;': but that only. proves 
their Folly. more. ridiculous ad 
npattenains 


Wa Grammar 
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- Grammar is a Science, that is 


introductory and -ſublervient to 


moſt - others, and is abſolutel 


Neceflary for -a Scholar to' be 


well verlediin. Without: it .we | 


could - have- no _ acquaintance 
with the - Dead Tongues, \ From 
whence is: drawn all, . or. the 


beſt part 'at-leaſt .of the Learn- 


ing now in the World. Bur 
[feed 'not -endeavour -.to point 
our- the particular Uſes :of it, 
as it ' is' applied to Antieat or 
Modern Languages, and -exa- 
mines the - Idjotilms and | Pro- 
prieties of them, and lays,down 
Rules, by- which - chey,*may be 
more "ſpeedily learned, -and more 
correRly- ſpoken -: Every body 
is well enough acquainted. with 
them, and I know who Iam wri- 
BPRS | , ing 
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to; + Bur Gramrar, \as it han- 
dley''thoſe Grounds \and Rules 
thav belong to ' the Philoloplyy 
of ''Lerters, in order to frame a 
New and Univerſal Language, 
_ wherein"-every word 44s a De- 
ſcription” of the® thing 'it ſigni- 
hes 32s. of ; 2 vaſter extent, and 
rakes) in the whote Theory of 
Nature. To conlider the Ana- 
logy between words and things, 
is no- doubt a very. entertaining 
Speculation'; and it would be 
a mieans-to reconcile ' the two 
, diſtinguiſhing Characters of Hu- 
mane Nature, Speech and Rea» 
Jon, But I believe thoſe few 
learned Authors that have treat» 
ed of it; rather propoſed their 
own ' private Satisfaction, than 
any: pablick Adyantage to Man- 
kind. 1 Not to mention others, 
ET B 3 Dr. 
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Ds. Wilkins's Eſſay towards- a real , 


Charafter, is a Book of great 
Learning, and is juſtly  admi- 
red by all that have read; and 
underſtood” it. ' But it- is like 


tholt Noble Schemes and Mo- BB 


dels, that are too fine and -ex- 
quilite to be 'put in practice. 
And I may venture to ſay, ( but 
with due Reſpe&t to this -and 
other Learned Authars, ' who 
have -placed it among their De- 
fiderata.) That a'Philoſophical: Gram- 

er- is at this time as .Uleleſs as 
a> Mechanical one: is Neceſlary, 


There is another Study, 'which 
is of admiraþle Uſe and Orna- 
ment, and- that - is: Aſtronomy. 
Bue- when Men miſtake -the 
End 'and - -Deftgn - of this» roo, 
and  inftead:;.of - undexſtanding 

| the 
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the Natural Motions. and SKUA" 
tions of the Heavenly Bodiggs 


with reſpect. to- che Earth;- will 


undertake, !.to-.; give, At account 
of , Planetary: Inflyences,and Im- 


preſhons, to Calculate; Nativi-: 
ries, t9. gralp at and -antiapate; 


future thiggs, as # they had nog; 
enough. to do. to , digelt, the 
preſent $.:1e then hecoines 2 vain- 
and fruitleſs Impertinence. The 
common + Argument, in. favour 
of Aſtrology is, - that, ſince we 
are. alluxzed by Experience. it 
ſelf that Solftices, Afquinothials, 
New Moons, Futl Moons, and the 
like greater Revohacions of. the 


Stars do manifeſtly Operate up- - 


on Natural Bodies, iti muſt 
needs follow, that-the+more ex- 
at and ſubtle Aſpect of the 
Plaricts ſhould produce Effects 

B 4 more 
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more exquiſite” and occult, and 
open 2 very' ample Field to 
Humane - Obſervation. But this 
is  precariouſly affirmed, and as 
weakly applyed. For the: great- 
er and more apparent Influen- 
ces of the 'Cceleſtial Bodies are 
only known to us by' meer 
Conjecture ; and if fo, what 
Hopes can-Humane Inquiry have 
of diſcovering their} more ſub- 
tle occult qualities, or collect- 
ing afiy certain Conſequences 
from them ? Horace ſays admi- 

rably yell, 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 

Caliginoſa nofte premit Deus, 
Ridetque ft mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat, 


Which 


bs 
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Which” Conſideration, as well 
as many others, *onght ro-check: 
the. Prefyumption-:of thoſe, who 
pretend to. a ſecret Intelligence 
from above, and. an Immedi- 
ate Correſpondence with Hea- 
yen. This is nevertheleſs, a 
Study which ſome Men think 
worth © their Care; and if at 
laſt they attain to the Repu- 
tation. of an Almanack-maker or 
Conjurer, they are abundantly fa- 
tis with the : Worthy Di- 
ſtinction. 


There are yet other Sciences, 
as Geometry and © Metaphyſicks; 
which in ſome Degrees are ex- 
creamly /; uſeful and: - neceſlary. 
For without this great Branch 
of Mathematicks, many parts of 
Na- 


[24] 
Nature * could never be fully 
comprehended, : -nor:- clearly de- 
monſtrated; nor ,-accommodated 
to uſe. with any: Skill.- or. Cer- 
tainty.:.. And /-wichout-.; Metaphys 
fecks, 'whar': Notion could - we 
have of that vaſt Circle: of Know- 
ledge beyond: the Sphere of 
Marter . and Motion, which is 
converſant about Spirits and [n- 
corporeal Subſtances”? -- But 1] 
fhould not... defire to. be a: Pro- 
found' Critick in them, | Be- 
caule, the greateſt: Acquiremens, 


that could be hoped for, would 


hardly - compenſate the infinite 
Pains ' a Man muſt beftow'! up- 
on them. Not but, that- I be- 
lieve Mathematitks.: afford as ſub- 
ſtancial a pleaſure to: thoſe, who 
are wholly addifted.-to them, 
as any, other”! Humane: | Know- 

| | ledge 
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ledge - whatever. - And ſo da 


Metapbyſicks too 3 1h we. believe the: 


Story 'of the Famous: Avicen, who 


is laid to have been: fo'raviſhed;! 
' with 2riftetle's -Metapbyfteks, thar;: 
upon his firſt Underſtanding. of: 


them, he beſtowed large Summs 
of Money : on the Poor, out of 


the abundance of his-Joy and 


Gratitude; 'and had the patience 
to read them .over': forty, times; 
and get them all by Heart.: Bur, 


I fay, however, I can never be 


perſwaded, that it-1s worth any 
Man's: while. {to *dedicare his 
Time: and Thoughts : to thoſe 
Abſtrafted _Idea's and Theo- 


rems'1n theſe Knowledges the 


Learned fo much. Talk: of. 


This kind * of Pleafure ' is too 
Exquiſite and Refined ' for the 
Tafte- of ithe preſent Age ;: and 


we 


481 + 
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we' now adays think it 'no Re- 
fleftion 'upon” our Underſtand- 
ings, to- profeſs our Negle& and 
[anorance*” of it. The bent of 
theſe Times is for Politer Stu- 
dies. 


And therefore Critical Learn» 
ing, in' the Modern Acception, 


is commonly taken for a tho- 


rough; Underſtanding of Claflick 
Authors,': and an | Exa&t ' Know- 


| ledge of thoſe Rules, by which 


Men judge and determine nice- 
ly of all the - finer Parts and 
Branches of Humane Literature. 
Ariſtotle was the firſt that drew 
theſe Rules ' up into Compaſs, 
and made' Criticiſm an Art; and 
the” . Philoſopher took ſach Care 
to | form his Precepts upon the 
Practice of the beſt Writers, and 


ro 
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to reduce them. withal to the 
ſevereſt i Teſt of Nature and 
Reaſon; that he: ſcarcely lefc 
any thing for ſucceeding Ages 
to do. We find little or no« 
thing in Horace, and the admi- 
rable Fragments .. of Longinus, 
bur what - he had in a great 
meaſure lay'd down before. The 


Modern Criticks drain all their 


Notions - from this - great Source 
and Fountain -: And tho'* later 
Syſtems have endeavoured to ex- 
plode his Philolophy ;. yer-I find 
no. Refleions on his -Criticks, 
but what are likely to perpe- 
tuate that Eſteem and Value 
the World has all along had 
for them. Bur in ſhort, he is 
eſteemed a good Critick, who 
can diſtinguiſh the Beauties and 
Excellencies of an Author; and 

diſcover 
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diſcover likewiſe his Failures and 


:Imperfetions. When he: makes 
his Judgment of-'a/ Book ; - he 


takes it''xi' *pieces, and: conſiders 
the whole- Structure' and: Qeco- 


nomy "of it; What Connexion 
and ' Dependance there is. be- 
tween one 'Part , or Argument 
and another; whether all Ma- 
terial - Circaraſtances are - fally 
xouched® apon j whether” 'any 
'thing els 'yetnarkable is roo far 
ſpun 6ut;/vand ' dilated. Then 
he proceeds to a' Conſideration 


. of the Style ; how that is ſuited 
and accommodated to:the Na- 


ture: of the” things it treats'of ; 
how: the” Language is worked 


together and digelted ; how the 
Figures-and Proprieties of Speech 
are uſed: - And- here': we- lee a 
Critick':4n this ſenle has a vaſt 
24 Room 


&4 a Se a #l - at FA 


Ca] . 
Room and Scope for his Ob- 
ſetvations, wherein 'he ma 
{hew his Judgment and Learn- 
ing ; and be very Inſtrumental 
in the Propagation ' of Arts and 
Sciences. [ 

Bur it is ſometimes urged a- 
gainſt_- Criciciſm, that roo regu- 
lar: ans [-adhetence to the Forms 
and Mealures'of it, is a Reſtrainr 
upon . 2 Writers Invention, and 
does” more harm than good in 
Compoſition. For that the Ima- 
ginarion cannor fo freely diffuſe 
and. expand it ſelf, when it / is 
obliged : ro any Bounds or - Li- 
mics: whatever. Which . Argu- 
mene is: ſometimes illuſtrated 
and;.tupported by ' that [Famous 
Example of / an Ungovernable 
Genius in | Heroick Vertye, 1 
mean that of Alexander the Great 5 

Whole 
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whole Vaſt - Ambition never 
failed to hurry him beyond the 
due Meaſures of Condu& : Up- 
on: which very. Account, (ay 
they ). his Exploits had always 
ſomething in them wonderful. 
ly Surprizing and Aſtoniſhing, 
Whereas | Ce/ar's Actions, that 
were- more Cool, Deliberate and 
Proportioned. to the Rules of 
Prudence -and Policy, never give 
us ſuch an: Exalted © Sublime 
Idea of. his! Fortitude as we 


mult neceſlarily entertain of the | 


Greek Hero's. The. Friends too 
of our great Dramatick Writer, 
Shakeſpear, will. not | be periwa- 
ded, bur that even his Mon- 
ſtrous [rregularities were condu- 
cive to thoſe Shining Beauries, 
which+ abound in moſt of his 
Plays; 'and- chat it he -had | been 


more 


— 
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more 2 Critick, he had been 
leſs a -Poet. Bur, I ſay, not- 
withſtanding this ; good Con- 
duct in War is no hindrance 
to the boldeſt Undertakings. 
For any one” that knows Hi- 
ſtory, knows that it Ceſar had 
negle&ted it, his Atchievements 
had never been ſo glorious, 
nor Alexander's neither. Thoſe 
aſtoniſhing ( I might © call them 
accidental .) Victories, which the 
latter ' gained, betrayed' ( many 
of chem art leaſt ) more of Fool- 
hardineſs than Valour. - And a 
due ' Obſervarion of Critical 
Rules, that is, a ftri&t *attend- 
ance to the Rules of Nature 
and Reaſon, can never impede 
or' clog an Author's Patley þ 
but rather produce 'and enlarge 
t. They may as” well urge, 
tha 
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that gaod and wholeſoine Laws, 
which enjoyn nothing bur what 
a.Rational Nature would other- 
wiſe oblige us ro, take away 
the Libercy of Mankind ; whereas 
they are the very Life and Security 


of ut. 


.,Now I am. nameing Jnven- 
tion -and Compoſition, I can- 
not but. reflect on the Ule and 
Advantage of a - frequent appli- 
cation to, them. Which is ano- 
ther ; Argument -' in, Fayour of 
your Propoſals ; and you will 
therefore Pardon a ſhorr digrelſi- 
on upon. this Head. 


\ It was. the Opinion ( you 
know, Sir, ) of one of. the 
greateſt 'Men,,.of Antiquity, that 
all Knowledge -was bus Rem 


niſcence, 


[ 33 ] 
niſcence, and that ic was innate 
in the Soul, tho' obſcured. and 
darkened by our groſler part 
more or leſs, according to the 
particular Diſpoſition and Tem- 
peranient of the Body. The 
allowance of which Principle 
would doubtleſs teach us, that 
to. exert thele Original Seeds 
of Science, we mult often uſe 
and ſtretch our Intelle&tual-Pow- 


'—ers. For thus the Mind would 


ic were dilate it ſelt, and by 
egrees correct the Tone and 
Hahicude of the Organs. Bur 
whether there be any Truth in 
the Phitoſophers Doctrine or no, 
this is moſt certain, that all 
the Faculties of the. Mind, both 
ative .and paſſive, are mighti- 
ly heightened and improved by 


| Exerciſe, But it they are neg- 
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Jefted and unimployed, they 
will ſhrink and contract them- 
ſelves, and be unable ro anſwer 
their proper FunCtions. Which ( as 
the Experiments of our Modern 
Virtuſt have plainly demonſtra- 
red ) is true, alſo as to ſome 
Properties of inanimate Bodies. 
Our Reaſon, which is an Active 
Principle, would, if for ſome time 
Rifled and ſuppreſſed, in a great 
meaſure looſe that Sagacity and 
Acuteneſs implanted in it. The 
Memory, which is more percep- 
tive and paſhve, could neither 
retain nor | return thoſe Idea's 
and Images recommended to 
it, unleſs ir were often proved 
and examined.: It would have 
but a very Dark and Untfaith- 
ful Conception of Things, un- 
leſs we ſometimes 4” 

an 
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and produced. our Notions. - If 
we never Committed our 
Thoughts to Writing, the In- 
vention would become faint and 
ſluggiſh for want of breathing ; 
and the Judament could never 
determine aright of that huddled 
perplexed Chaos of Knowledge, 
or rather Ignorance, we ſhould 
have within us. 

It is the Condition and Cir- 
cumſtance of Humane Nature, 
under ' its preſent Depreſſion, 
ro acquire Science but by Steps 
and Gradations. The Convey- 
ances to our Underſtanding, are 
too groſs tro be conſiſtenc with 
an immediate Intuition, which 
is the Happineſs and Preroga- 
tive of Spiritual Intelligences on- 
ly : Whereas the Mind of Man 
takes Impreſſions from + External 
\- WY Ob- 


_ 
. Objets; and thele Impreſſions 
make her  refle&t upon 'the Na- 
ture of the thing, from whence 
ſhe receives them, leading us 
through a long Chain and Se- 
ries of Thoughts before we can 
arrive at any Concluſions. Now 
in Order to bring theſe Con- 
cluſions to ſome Clearnels and 
Pertection, we muſt often ru- 
mifiate upon; them, we muſt 
turn our Thoughts into Words 
and Expreſſions; and thus we 
{hall inftruct and inform the 
very Mind that produces them, by 
Putting it ſtill upon a more intenſe 
Application. : For we doubtleſs 
underſtand our felves better by 
expreſiing the Idea we have 
formed within, than we poſſibly 
can by Private Thoughts and 
Internal Refleftions, which are 
<6 4 always 
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always a little dark and cloudy: 
The Image becomes more clear 
and determinate, when it 1s ſet 
in open Light, and is, as it 
were, a ſecond time ſubmitted 
to the Cenſure of the Mind. 
We cannot ſo eaſily flatter our 
. ſelves ' with falle Beauties and 
Appearances. Our Judgments 
will reform the Miſtakes our 
Vanity might before have fond- 
ly entertained, and give us a 
julter and more exa&t View 
of our Abilties. Thus we ſhall 
underſtand the real Compals 
and Circle of our Knowledge': 
We ſhall digeſt and ſertcle 
what we' have already imbibed, 
and be the better able to pro- 
ceed -tro further Improvements. 
We ſhalt diſcover © our own 


Nacural TJafirmities or Defects, 
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and conſequently may learn 'to 
apply proper Remedies and Re- 
liefs to them, 


It has been a Controverted 
Queſtion in Philoſphy, An on- 
nes anime ſint equales* and tho' 
] would not undertake to main- 
rain the Afficmarive in all points; 
for why ſhould not our Soul; 
be of different Statures and Com- 

plexions as well as our Bodies * 
Yer I am thus far of the Opi- 
nion, as to think, that no Man's 
Soul is fo unluckily formed, 
ſo ſunk and immerſed in bis 
Body, that "it cannot by due 
care- be made to exert it's Fa- 
culties, and . advanced to a con- 
liderable degree of Knowledge. 
Nor that. I would. therefore con- 


Flade that .it.;3s. poſitively in 
brig - every 


[. 39] 
every Man's power, provided 
he uſes his utmoſt Induſtry, 
to reach what Perfeftion he 
pleaſes in _ any Science. All 
are not bleſt wich the ſame 
portion of Genius : Nature has 
vilibly framed and faſhioned 
ſome. Men to particular things ; 
wherein they proceed with a 
oreat deal of Eaſe and Delight; 
the Native Tendency and Pro- 
penſion of their Souls concurring 
with their. Diligence and La- 
bour. On the other hand, it 
is equally difficult, if not im- 
poſhble, ro turn the Stream, 
and be ſucceſsful in ſpight of 
Nature. Whereof we have a 
remarkable Inftance in the Fa- 
mous Cicero, who, tho': he was 
yay fond of Ingenious Men 
and Writings, and ſpared no 
1 time 


[40] 
time ' nor pains to have made 
himſelf as conſiderable a Port, 
as he was an Oratour; yer his 
Verſes are {o extreamly Unpoe- 
tical, that the Criticks cannot 
allow him any Title or Pre- 
renſion ar all ro the Character, 
And yer we' muſt not altoge- 
ther condemn his Poetical Ef: 
ſays, ' when we conſider what 
he himſelf ſomewhere ſuggeſts 
in his own Defence, that ſuch 
Exerciſes did not only relieve 
and unbend' his Thonghts from 
ſeyerer Stadies, but - were of 
great ule to him in his other 


Compolures : They furniſhed 


* . him with the knowledge of Fi- 


gurative Ornaments ; with that fer- 
tility of Imazmation, and that Beau 
ty © of Conception, which” is the Mo- 
ther of - Eloquenice, and” of all that 


is 
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is graceful in Speaking. So that 
invention - in any kind will 
tura to ſome «Advantage or 0- 
ther ; There will either be Plea- 
ſure. or - Profit, and till the 
Mind. muſt be improved. 


But to return. Ir too often 


happens, that thoſe who now 
adayes {etup for the Cenſors of Wri- 
tings' are  byaſled by Partiality ; 
and in {pighr of all their ſpe- 
cious "\Pretences, a ſtrong Tins 
Cure of ill Nature ' and Viru- 
lence unhappily appears in eve- 
ry Line. They commonly tell 
us indeed in their Prefaces, that 
they have dealt very handfomly 


and candidly with - the Authors 


they comment upon; and that 
a Critick' ought to be as Cau- 
tious and Impartial in determi- 


ning 
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ning a Mans Reputation, as 
a Judge in the Deciſton of his 
Fortune. But all this is ſoon 
forgot : For when we come to 
the Remarks. themſelves, we are 
entertained - with nothing bur 
continual Snarling and Inlolence, 
The poor Writer is uſed moſt 
* inhumanely for the ill Cadence 
of a Verle, or the Ruggednels 
of a Period: And it by chance 
he has offended againſt any of 
the ſmalleſt Precepts of Ariſtotle, 
&c, then to- be ſure, there is 
no Mercy nor Quarter for him. 
The little Lapſes of a Pen, 
and ſometimes the Errata of 
the Preſs,' cannot be paſſed by 
without a ſtrange Diſguft and 
and Severe Reprimand. And 
rather than not ſwell] up his 
Annotations to a juſt Vets 
bb. l 
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this mild, inoffenſive, good na- 
cured Creature, will acquit * his 
Conſcience, and fall foul upon 


the Author's Morals ; will give 


an account of his Religion, 
Eſtate, and Pedigree ; or it |he 
has the leaſt Reaſon to ſuſpe&t 
his Friend has none, he is very 
free in diſcloſeing that Secrer 
too. I am ſorry ſome Pieces 
lately written on good Subjects, 
and by good Hands, ( which. 


forbear to Name ) have fallen 


under this Cenſure, and for 
want of a prudent Conduct 
have loſt a great part of that 
Reputation they might other- 


wile have juſtly claimed. Thus 


Criticiſm 'dwindles into down 
right Raillery and Aſperſion, 
and we muſt_ take it, as we 
find it, a Compoſition of - a 

Oreat 
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great deal of. Dogmatical. Arro. 
gance and ill Nature mingled 
with a very little Wit and 
Diſcernment ; which is the Rez- 
ſon it has ſo ſmall Effect up. 
on thoſe: Scriblers who.. eve. * 
day . crowd the-Preſs with 
their ſenſeleſs Productions. But 
if Critical Writers would lay 
afide their private Piques ; and 
employ themſelves only in pur- 
ſuing the main Buſineſs of' their 
Art, "The Reformation and Finiſh: 
ment of Letters, they would prove 
extraordinary Members in the 
Common-Wealth of Learning, 
Bur *cill: Men will diveſt / them- 
ſelves of the prevailing - Aﬀe- 
Rions of Humanity, this Candor 
and Ingenuity is \rather'i to. be 
wiſhed for thaw expefted, Not 
that ] would: here be ſuppoſed 


co 
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to inſiquate, that the preſent Age 
hath nor actually produced Men 
of as Confiderable Abilities and 
accurate Learning, as any other 

e of :the World. For never 
did Men follow Reaſon with 
more ſteddineſs, nor proſecute 
their Studies to greater Purpoſe 
and Adyantage, than at this 
day; as might be proved from 
ſeveral inſtances nor only in che 
more abſtruſe Sciences, but in thoſe 
of Humanity too, had not the Ar- 
gument been ſufficiently. con- 
troverted already by ſome Mo- 
dern Criticks both of this and 
our. Neighbour Nations. 


.- But I promiſed to give you 
my Opinion of ome late Books: 
[ will begin firſt with Mr. Wot- 
ron's Refleftions on Antient and 

Modern 
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Modern ' Learning, which he has 
reprinted not long ſince with 
Amendments and- Additions. 1 
ſhall not enter into the Merits 
of the Cauſe with him, or 
pretend to anſwer his Elabo- 
Tate Work in an haſty Difler- 
ration. For -his Deſign of giy- 
ing the World an” Hiſtory of 
Learnirig, is doubtleſs a very 
Uſeful and; Commendable Un- 
dertaking.; and I think ' he has 
in' General, choſen the better 
| fide of the Argument. My In- 
tention is only co conſider cur- 
forily "his 'manner of handlin 
' Kt ;. and this, I doubr, will 
not appear lo Generous as the 
Deſign it ſelf. 'He, has you 
know; oppoled Sir William Temple, 
one. of - the molt Gentlemanly 
Writers of our Age and Na- 

tion 3 
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ES 
tion; but- not with fo much 
Reſpe& and Decency as became 


either his,,own, or Sir William's 


Character. 1 cannot imagine 


what Reaſon he had for it; 


unleſs he chought it might be 
ſome Honour to. him, if he could 
provoke ( tho". rudely) ſo wor- 
thy an , Antagoniſt to enter the 
Liſts with him. Buc he was 
unluckily . diſappointed in that 
part of his Deltgn, and has there- 
fore in this Second Edition re- 
tracted many of thole under- 
valuing Criticiſms, that are too 
frequently urged and inſiſted 
upon in the firſt, Burt as to 
the.. Book it ſelf. It feervs Mr. 
Wotton was engaged by ſome 
Friends, or Patrons, to try what 
could , be ſaid in - Defence of 
Modern Learning, againſt that 


of 
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of the Ancients. Upon which 
account he found himſelf obli- 
ged to Conſider, who had ap- 
peared on the ' other {1de. And 
therefore,” leaſt he ſhould | be 
accuſed 'of betraying this Cauke, 
proclaiitis open War" againſt Sir 
Wiliam "Temple, for having writ- 
ten an Eſſay in Honour of the 
Ancierits. "Ia order to ſubdue 
this popular Adverſary, he nice- 
ly examines every Word. that 
leems diſagreeable to his own 
Notions; and, | leaſt any thing 
ſhould be wanting to compleat 
his Victory, quarrels with him 
about inſignificatit Trifles wholly 
forreign to his Point. Any other 
Man would* have thought it 
ſufficient to have refured the 
. Arguments in general, without 


citeing and referring fo parti 


cularly 
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cularly to almoſt every | Line, 
Bur chen Mr. Wotton had loſt his 


End ;. it was his Buſineſs to attack - 


Sir William Temple. © And there- 
fore he begins his Book like 
a good Diſputant, with General 
Refleftions , on the ſtate of the Ques 
ſtion ; then proceeds to examine his 
Hypotheſis, and talks much of 
mnquiring into the particular points, 
that arsfe from bis General Propos 
ſttions ; of controvertng bis Argus 
ments'; of uſins proper Mediums ; 


. of reaſoning ſeverely,” &c. Who, 
-ypon reading this, would not 


imggine our RefleFer had ſome 
knotry- SyNogiſtical Piece ro deal 
with; 'and was ar leaft ſup- 
potting the. Reformation and 
Church of | England againſt a 
Second: Bellarmine?” Bur all this 


, mighty Baltle 15 ow to con- 
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fute an- Eſſay; which is o far 
from being penned in a Scho- 
laſtick or Polemical Way, that 
it is Writ *(as all this Author's 
Works are, and as all Eſſqs 
certainly ought to - be ) in the 
molt eafte unaffeted Style ima- 
ginable. Which is more than 
I can ſay of Mr. Wotton's Book; 
for (tho' I read it with no 
manner of P;ejudice, but with 
a defire only of being pleaſed 
and informed ) it appears to 
me'to be done in a ſtiff ar 
tificial manner. There 1s in- 
deed a Flowingneſs of fine Language, 
and Rapidity of ſmooth Numbers 
aud Periods ; but then the ſame 
dance and. chime of Words is 
eternally ſounding in one's Ears, 
and the ſame wa Expreſſions 
brought in over and over again, 

x an 
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and affeted even to an Impro- 
priety; the moſt naulcous En- 
tertainment a Reader can have. 
For We love Varuty; and the beſt 
Expreſſions, as well as "Things, con» 
ſtantly reuterated will certainly dif« 
guſt, But this may look very 


odd, (eſpecially ro the Logical 


. Reaſoning Mr. Wotton ) to aſſert 


all, and prove nothing ; and yer 
| am reſolved neicher to tron- 
ble you nor my ſelf with quote- 
ing his Book, which would be 
the only way, I know of, to 
prove any thing for or againſt 
his Style. I muſt thereiare ap- 
peal tro your own Judicious 
Taſte for the Truth of whar 1 
lay; and in the mean time [ 
will venture to afſext one thing 
further, viz, That whatever be- 
comes of Sir William Temple's 

D 3 Hypo- 
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Hypothetis, -, his Eſſay will al- 
ways. be read with more Plea- 
fure, than Mr. Wotton's RefleGti« 
ons wich Profit. For, notwith- 
ſtanding all his mighty Pomp 
and Boaſlt of much Reading, 
it. we come, to examine - what 
Diſcoveries he has, made, what 
new Lights he hath given the 
World on this Subject, | I be- 
lieve we ſhall find nothing, that 
was not well known before to 
any Man of the leaſt acquain- 
tance with , Letters. - And if he 
was as conliderable, as he thinks 
bimſelf, that is, ſo conſiderable 
. as to repreſent the Learning of 
the preſent Age, thele Refleti 
ons might very well be alledged 
againſt him by thoſe of the Op- 
police ; Party, and filence him 
at once, Perhaps you may 


— fancy 
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fancy - by this General .Diſſike, 
that I am byaſled in my Opi- 
nion, .but I aflure you what [1 
have ſaid is my real Judgment, 
which tho it may be miſtaken, 
is however Impartial. I have no 
Deſign of gaining -Sir W. Temple's 
Fayour, or incurring Mr. Wotton's 
Diſpleaſure, I only take the Li 
berty ( which all Authors mult 
allow their - Readers) of ſpeak- 
ing my Thoughts freely, and. as 
{uch I offer them to You. 


I have now done with 
Mr. Wotton, and. am come to 
his Friend Dr. Bentley. © Who 
has for ſome Reaſons, beſt 
known to, himſelf, not only en- 
gaged- 2 ſingle Gentleman, but © 


., whole Society, upon a much 
Xs :important Argument than 


D 4 that 
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that of Avitient and Modern 
Learning ; viz. Whether thoſe 
Epiſtles and, Fables common. 
ly alcribed \ro Phalaris and 
Zſop, 8&c. be' truly genuine or 
not'? "The Debate is now - de- * 
pending 3 and, however inbg- 
nificant You and I may take 
it to be, 15s profecuted with as 
much Heat and Contention on 
both” ſides, as it ſome Article 
of Eternal Life was immediate- 
ly concerned in it. I] ſhall not 
preſume to interpoſle one word \ 
in ſo hot a Diſpute ; only as 
a Stander-by I may be allow- 
&d ro give my Sentiments of 
_ their Behaviour char manage it. 
Firſt then, The Ground of the 
Quarrel is generally looked -up- 
on as highly ridiculous on the 
Dr's. parc, even allowmg the 
Ah matter 
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matter 'of Fa& tro be juſt as 
he himſelf has Rated ir.” - For 
there was no ſuch keen Sting 
in the Words he reſents, | viz. 
collatas etiam ( {c. Epiſtolas ) cum 
MS2. in ' Bibliotheca Regia, cujus 
mibi copiam- ulteriorem Biblithecarius 
pro ſmgulari ſua humanitate negas 
vit } that could have provoked 
any diſcreet or ſenſible Man, 
whoſe time did not lye upon 
his hands, to- write a Long and 
Laboured Diflertation ( on a Sub- 
ject widely remote from his 
Profeſſion and of little or no 
advantage at all to any other 
part of the Learned World, ) 
that he might have a proper 
Opportunity of retaliating upon 
his Adverſaries. But if. he. de- 


 nied Mr. Boyl the King's: Ma- 
 nuſcripe. in ſo. rude a manner, 


as 
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as is pretended on the ok 
fide; 1 .thiok, Mr. Boyl.. was 6 
far from being the Aggreſſor, 
that. he was obliged | in his own 
Defence, to give the World jome 
Reaſon why it was not colla- 
ted ; and. he could not ſay leſs 
than he. did in his . Preface, 
This is my Opinion of the be- 
inning of this Controyerhie : 
But the Dr, perhaps knew better 
how to apply the Reflection 
than 1 do; and had therefore 
Reaſon: 'not ro brook. ic. But 
before he could conveniently re- 
eort this bitter unpardonable Iro- 
ny, he found it neceſlary to 
complement Mr. Boyl out of his 
Tide to the Edition of Phalaris; 
.thar be:;mighr clear bis way to 
- fome' wither Gentlemen he had. a 
. greater wind:co be: dealing Tr, 
| an 
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and fix: the Aﬀeonc {as he pretends) 


where it ought to be. _ All this 
while Mr. Boy! is-made a Child 
and a Tool of, to lerye theſe 
mAlicious Ends, He is a Thing 
of great hopes, and as ſuch the 
Dr. ſays he is willing to en- 
courage him. But is ſo far from 
looking upon him as a ſuitable 
Antagoniſt, that out of his great 
Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion he 
ofters by way gf Tutor, to give 
him a clearef View into the 
Depths and Secrets of Learning, 
than thoſe Ignorant Pretenders, 
under whoſe Care he was bred, 
have' been able to do. The 
Style of this Book is as re- 
markable for it's Roughneſs and 
Operaſeneſs, as Mr, Wotton's for 
its Flowingneſs, But inſtead 
of venturing to Criticize upon 

it, 
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it, I have | here rather choke 
to Tranſcribe 2 few Lines, 
which may ſerve to give you 
a ſmall taſte of the Man as 
well as the Book. In the Pre- 
lude to this grand Diſpute he 
looks bigg, and ſays, Phalari 
has the Plea and Right of Poſſeſ- 
ſton, and I ſhall not go to diſpoſſeſ; 
him, .as thoſe have done before me, 


by an Arbitrary Sentence m bis own 
Thrannical way 7 but proceed with 
"hm upen lawful Evidence, and a 
fair impartial Tryal, And 'I am 
very much miſtaken in 'the nature 
-and force of my Proofs, if ever any 
Man that reads them perſiſt in 
his old ' Opinion of making Phalaris 
an Author. Afrer he has quite 
confounded the Epiſtles, he pro- 
ceeds to his Triumph over che 
Late Edition j-'and gives an Ac- 
Count 
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count of ., his own  Extraordi- 
nary. Character and Learning, 
in , the. following Words. Pro 


ſingulari ſua bumanitate! IT could 


produce ſeveral Letters from Learned 
Profeſſors ,abroad,., whoſe Books on 
Editors may in time be fit to read; 
wherein theſe Very fame words are 
ſaid of . me candidly and ſeriouſſy. 
For I endeavour to oblige even For» 


 reigners by all Courtefie and Hus 


manity ; much more would 1 encou» 
rage and aſſiſt any uſeful Deſigns 
at home. And I heartily wiſh I could 
do any ſervice to that young Gentle: 
man. of great hopes, whoſe Name 
is ſet to the Edition. I can do him 
no greater at preſent, than to re» 
move ſome blemiſhes from the Book, 
Which is aſcribed to bim ; Which 1 
defire may be taken aright, to be 


no Diſparagement to himſelf, but a 


Re- 
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Reproof only to bis "Teachers, &c. 
While I write "this, I cannot but 
fancy it is diftated to me by 
fome Haughty School-maſter, 
with his Rod in his Hand. I: 
has ſuch a ftrong Tang 'of that 
Kind of Pride, that no Body 
elſe could have faid it. He 
ptofeſſes indeed to difſike an 
arbitrary - Tyrannical Way of 
Writing; but has not Skill e- 
nough at the ſame time to 
conceal it in himſelf. Bat why 
fhould I quarrel with the Dr, 
for that which is a fault in his 
Nature, and which: he has as 
little Inclination as Power to 
correct ? I have nothing more to 
add, only to affure him+ I am 
not fingular in my Sentiments. * 
The fame Cenſure is palled up- 
on his Book by all I have dil- 


courſed 
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courſed + with abour it ': And 
ſome of} ithem were fuch as' 
had no gfeat Friendſhip for his 
Advetlaries. 


You - ar by this time pro- 
bably prepared to expect- ] 
ſhould ' determine in favour of 
Mr. Boyl, - ( his Quarrel I mean, 
for 1 do not interfere with the 
Argument.) And truly fo I 
ſhould, it he had not lately print- 
ed a Book in his own Defence ; 
which I will here give you a 
ſhort touch of : But ict muſt 
be in the ſame ſuperficial man- 
ner I have done of the Two 
Books already diſmiſled. 


This Piece cannot be exempt- 
ed from as many Faults ar leaſt, 


/as have been charged upon the 


Ys, 
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'Dr's. They are indeed Faults 
'of a different kind : The Dy. 
all along entertains his Reader 
with Inlolence and Pedantry ; 
and this Gentleman with School- 
boy's Jeſts and little Wirxicifms, 


Two Extreams equally diſtant 


from fine Satyr; which I the 
rather mention, becanſe 1 believe 
it was more immediately both 
their Aims, than any true deſign 
to Examine the - Argument in 
Debate. But Mr. Boy! has in 
2 great meaſure acknowledged, 
chat this is not his Performance. 
For he ſays, he employed tome 
Friend® at Chriſt-Church, to con- 
ſult ſuch Authors as would be 
of uſe to him. And I believe 
the Wits 'of. that place | could 
hardly . conteat themiclves with 
dry Citations only, and not be 
provo- 
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provoked now and then to 
exercite- the Talents they are 
ſo Tremarkeable for ; - eſpecially 
in-a Cale that concerned - them 
ſo nearly, There' are '- many 
more© Reaſons to ſuſpe&t . Mr. 
Bojl*in this than in" the* Edition 
of 'Phalaris, * But I ſhall only 
hint-at fiich, as will be no Diſho: 
nour- 'for him to acquielce in; 


\ Any one Perſon ' certainly 
would' have been quite weary 
of jeſting, before he ' had ſwell'd 
4 Book to half * this Volume. 
And-as for the Honour of the 
Quotations, he himſclf does not 
conterid' for it. If I may be 
permitted co ſuggeſt my own 


Opinion ; 1 fancy this Book was 


written (as molt Publick Com- 
poſitions in that College are ) 


© | 


> 8 

by a Sele& Club, There! is ſuch a 
profufioty of; Wit all along, and 
tuch variety. of Points and. Raille- 
ry, that every-Man.ſeems to have 
thrown ina Repartee or {o- in his 
tyre, andthe moſt. Ingenious Dr. 
Aldrich no Goubt was at the Head 
of them, 4nd;ſmoaked and'punned 
glentifully .on this Occaſion. - It 
brings the old Character gf Chriſt- 
Church yery freſh into my Mind ; 
which _ you, may remember di- 
{tinguiſhed jc ſelf from the reſt 
ofiithe Hniverfity, not by its Ex- 
traordinary Leatning, butits abo- 
minable ; Axrggance. -. Methinks 
2..lictle Conſideration - would 
have reſtrained their Fury. a 
gainſt Dr. Bentley, far;- þeing 
guilty -of their own, ;darling 
Fault; and 'which the World 
will juſtifte >him' in; returning 

. 5 upon 


h a 
and 
ille- 
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uporr them. — Pride. and Inſo- 
lence; are certainly as allowable 
in 'hign, who 1s -a..Scholar, as 

in ſorme.-young Men, who can- 
not reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
be ſo. Not that I would ju- 
ſtife ſuch a Character in any 
Man of twice Dr. Sentley.s 
Learning ; tor he has made him- 


ſelf, ridiculous. by it, as I have 
obſerved before. © But I 'would 


. very fain know what Prero- 


gative ſome [People have of fan- 
Qifying it in themſelves, when 
they--bave naturally juch Scorn and 
Contempt. ,for it im others. The 


Dean, - inſtead of checking this 


intolerable Temper, encourages 


and; promotes it by his own 


worthy Example. It is not 
Face he publiſhed a ſmall 


_— of Novick; for the 
E 2 Ule 


— 
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Uſe of Mr, Boyl, ( upon which 
account | name it,.) wherein he 
gives a Specimen of his haugh- 
ty . Dogmatical Humour, and 
takes all Opportunicies - of in- 
veighing very warmly againſt 
the Author of L' Art de Penſer, 
a moſt ingenious and uleful 
Writer. He makes nothing of 
calling him Coxcomb, Fool, 
'and-- Blockhead, for dareing to 
diſſent from Avriſiotle, and for 
prelumeing to advance any thing 
New, upon a Subject that great 
Man had quite exhauſted ſo 
many Ages before him. One 
would imagine that this learn- 
ed Dr. had done his Maſter 
Stagyrite ſome Notable Service. 
Burt his Book is only an Epi- 
tome - of Sanderſon, and one of 
the worſt, moſt ' obſcure Epi- 
rome $ 
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tome's I ever read. He has 
forlooth endeavoured ro tura 
Sanderſon's plain intelligible Lan- 
guage into terſe polite Latin : 
Which Sanderſon could have done 
as well as he, had he not in- 
duſtriouſly avoided it, and with 
good realon. For .he knew; if* 
the Phraſe was too laboured, rhe 
Rules would ſtill become more 
obſcure; and the Student con- 
ſequently perplexed with an un- 
neceſſary Pomp and Ornament 
of Style. Bur this will be no 
Fault, when the preſent Con: 
troyerſie comes to be turned in- 
to: Latin, 


. + Pedantry is another _ thing, 
which they have ſeverely brand- 
ed. Dr.. Bentley with. - But this 
too -might | have been ſpaxed 

| E 2 as 
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ag.. well. as- his Infolence, and 
upon the fame ' Account. For 
K'is as..errant-4 fign of Pedan- 
try to ſpend ones | Time in 
publiſhing bad Editions of -Old 
Auchors, and 'to be highly lol- 
licitous- about the various. Read- 
mos-/ of them;/ | which former 
Editions have only-- neglected, 
becaule they were inſignificant ; 
as«to affect the' Uſe of hard- words, 
and to lard Engliſh Writings with 
Greek and Latin; 1 think Dr. 
Aldrich is 'preny Notorious at 
preſent, for imploying his young 
unexperienced 'Students this way. 
He betrayed Mr. Boyl -into the 
impertinent Controverſie he and 
his Friends'are/ now engaged in ; 
and is ftilt /involving others in 
the Quarre)' We have. lately 
had an' Edition ' of {me * of 
| ſq's 


| 
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fep's ( or, as they. arg called, 
ſopical) Fables, in the Preface to 
which, the young Editor, with 
a Pertneſs peculiar to chat Col- 
lege, has _ very ſlight- 
ing. mention, ot Dr... Bentley. 
Ng orie as TI' think the 
Dean ought” to have. retrench- 
&d' upon the ſcore of good 
Breedigg ; 14. thing . chey lo fre- 
quently exaCt from others. Bur 
inſtead of that, I find in ano- 
ther Book publiſhed 14ſt Week, 
called Examen Poeticum Duplex, 8&c. 
that he has ſuffered ſome of 
his. College to 'miake Sport 
with him in their Occaftonal 
Compoſitions. Amongſt other 
things, ſome Body has endea- 
voured his Charafter in two 
Epigrams, one of which | have 
here tranſcribed for You. 1 am 
E 4 aſſured 
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aſſured they'\were made in Chriſt» 
Church, and either by the Dean 
himſelf, or- a Brother Doctor at 


teaſt, 


Inelleftus agens illuminat 
phantaſmata. 
Ad R. B. Bibliotheca- 


yu philocriticum. 


Qutaam acer doftuſy; ( ipſt ſt cre« 


dere. poſſis ) *. 
 Scriptorum judex, & bene notus 


bono, _ | 
Dam te-it ai idue chartas, rigidiq; 


magiſtri | 
Argue exanen yocula queque 


: 9, 
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ts BU Sevit, atrox impune hinc inde mingns 


n tia vibrat - 
at , Armig, *ferus calamo, nec mints 
ungue ferus. 
Arbiter {apſe . unus : .Quippe bic mibi 
t perplacet Author,  . 
| : Sit ſacer ; ille miby. diſplicet, in» 
tereat, 
br Ie idem mancis reddit ſus membra 
Poetis, 
Siqua dies rapuit longa, vel ignis 
n edax, 
Quicquid Ariftotelis Gellive inter- 
cidit, - ill; 


[Tam notum, quam qui proftat 
: | ubique liber. 
l Previdet ille etiam ſeclo ſcribends 


, futuro, 
| Ft nondum natum mente revolvit 
opus. \ 
WP 


f & Bacchetum 
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Bacchetum afpexts 5 — %. nec 
curo. 3 neceſſe. eft - 


wikfec farign 'haud aliter , foriere 


novi hommem... ': 
Ouquam: defy vis eft Jeemats ce- 
rebri 1. 
Quid non a vivids ftaiuma 
ote 
Te: RT y or facem pelcemt, Mome, 
tenebre, 
*-oynwes "fu, ſonia ' potadus 
nt, 


Another Gentlomagz. .of the 
fame, College, has firained: hard 
in_ a Poem -intitled  Articul; 
Parls, to bring'in\a. {mart- Veclc 


_ hin, Vize 


AubGranloincgale Bent 


letana, 


$1133: {2 But 


ec 
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But -it may be ſome Satisfa- 
@ion to the Dr. that thee are 
by no. means the beſt Copies 
in the:Collection; © have juſt 
read iti! dver, - and  becaufe. I 
know;you have a Value: for ſuch 
chings, wall lend it-/you ( with 
thoſe. Books you mentioned ) by 
the firſt Opportunicy, - | think 1 
cannot make. a 'better ' Proſent 
of the Kind, 


Burl had almoſt ol what 


an Acquaintance of ours has 'ofren 


aid n this  Arpument, -in 


Oppoſition ro Dr. Bentley, that 
if be had had eitber good Manners 
or: good 'Senſe, be would never baye 


" baftily fallen upon a Learned Body, 


that was” fo very able to Tuſtifie it 
fel, and to confound bim, it being the þ. 


moſt 
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moſt likely way to make a Shipwreck 
of the little Reputation be bad ont, 
In Anſwer to this, ( for you lee 
|] have changed fides,, and as 
the Cale now ſtands, am en- 
tirely for the Dr.) 1 have al- 
xeady confelſed 'ir my Opinion, 
that he was -too forward in 
provoking. the Diſpute, and that 
he'. engaged himlelf in a great 
deal-, ot. . unaeccflary Trouble 
when he did it. But I cannot 
agree with our Friend in my 
Reaſons» why: I think fo.: "For 
he would;;have the: College a 
Match infinitely above.,Dr. Bent- 
ley; whereas. I think, that pait 
of -it. which was at: faſt -con- 
cerned; was':rather below - him, 
and ypan, \ that. . Account the 
Dr. ſhould. have been. filent, 
.-He repreſents 'them as: too for- 
midable 
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midable a' Society for any ſingle 


Perſon | ro encounter, / without 
Shipwrecking his Reputation, tho' 
he has the Truth ' on his fide. 
But 2 Multitude is-'not -always 
cerrible, becauſe it thinks it ſelt 
ſo. Dr. Bentley knew well e- 
nough the World had no ſuch 


Opinions of them, and that both 


| his Charater and Argument 


would ſtand fecure againſt all 


the weak Efforts they could 


make; which I fancy was one 
great Reaſon of his being too 
warm in his firſt Reſentmears. 
| hear he has now prepared 
an Anſwer to their Book, which 
I much wonder at. For the Abu- 
ſive Part of it is fo blunt and 
ungenteel, that ic does not at- 
fe&t his Reputation art all; and 
the Authorities in the other are 


{o 
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fo- falſly;:.cired and / miſapplicd, 
that . they, anſwer  themiclyes} 
Ia -my little - Reading, I can 
perceive leveral Miſtakes, and 
I doubt not but. the Dr. and 
others, who are more conver- 
fant in fuch Authors, are able 
ro dete&. many more; Bur if 
I mjght.advile both: Parties, they 
{ſhould empioy their Time and 
Pains upon ſome more Uſeful 
Subjet. There has been too 
much Duſt - raiſed about this al- 
ready. , 


. - Thus, Sir, you ſee, by ſtriving 
to lay a great deal in lo nar- 
row a Compaſs and ſhort a 
Time, I. have ſcarce - laid any 
"thing; I have but juſt named 
.thole Topicks, *that fhould have 
been minutely ——— to 
4 ave 
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have done the Subject right, 
racher propoſing all along than 
proving my Opinions, which I 
ſubmit to your better Judgment. 
And I hope. you will put the moſt 
Favourable Conſtruftion upon 
my Endeavours, it I have been 
more willing - than able ro Oh- 
ſerve your Commands. 


I am 
SIR, 


Yours, 8c. 


T. R. 


In page 13. line 7. I. made by their 


